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[The  following-  paper  was  read  at  the  regular  monthly  dinner  of  the  Chit-Chat  club 
for  July,  1893.  The  chief  value  of  a  paper  read  before  the  club,  under  the  form  of  its 
organization,  is  the  discussion  which  it  elicits.  The  object  of  this  essay  was  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  club  the  charming  works  written  by  John  Wesley,  entitled 
"  Wesley's  Philosophy."  The  copy  of  this  work  brought  before  the  club  is  an 
American  edition  "  printed  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  Mason  and  Bangs, 
New  York,  1823."  I  have  had  reason  to  think  that  I  possessed  the  only  copies  of 
Wesley's  Philosophy  extant.  Since  reading  the  paper  before  the  club,  my  fellow  mem- 
ber, William  Greer  Harrison,  has  secured  from  an  antiquarian  book-store  in  London,  an 
edition  printed  in  London  in  1809,  fourteen  years  earlier  than  the  edition  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  club  by  the  paper.  The  edition  owned  by  Mr.  Harrison  comprises  five 
volumes,  while  the  American  edition,  printed  for  the  M.  E.  Church  is  in  two  volumes. 
The  text  of  the  two  editions  has  been  compared  and  has  been  found  to  coincide,  except 
as  to  the  preface  to  the  American  edition  ] 

Under  the  rules  of  this  club,  the  subject  of  an  essay 
must  be  announced  at  least  one  month  prior  to  its  pre- 
sentation, and  when,  in  accordance  with  that  rule,  one 
month  ago  it  was  stated  that  the  subject  to  be  considered 
this  evening  would  be  the  views  of  John  Wesley  con- 
cerning the  development  theory  of  creation  and  the 
origin  of  man,  your  essayist  was  conscious  of  the  appre- 
hension of  a  religious  discussion  to  which  that  announce- 
ment naturally  gave  rise.  At  the  outset,  permit  me  to 
disclaim  all  intention  of  introducing  to  your  attention 
this  evening  any  matter  which  will  lead  the  discussion 
which  is  to  follow  the  reading  of  this  essay  into  the 
channels  of  religious  disputation.  Primarily,  the  object 
of  this  essay  is  to  present  the  views  of  a  great  man  of 
the  last  century  upon  a  great  question,  engaging  the 
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attention  and  thought  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  present 
century. 

In  presenting  the  views  entertained  by  John  Wesley 
on  the  development  theory,  I  must  choose  between 
copious  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  great  divine  and 
the  works  of  yesterday,  or  consult  brevity  by  condensa- 
tion and  indulgence  in  some  definitions  of  my  own, 
derived,  however,  from  the  copious  literature  of  the 
subject. 

The  selection  of  this  subject  for  this  evening  is  due  to 
a  circumstance  of  an  amusing  nature,  of  recent  occur- 
rence, and  one  which  shows  that  the  discussion  of  the- 
development  theory  is  not  confined  solely  to  the  realm 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  but  has  its  commercial 
aspect  as  well.  Within  the  past  two  months,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  Javanese,  comprising  nearly  or  quite 
all  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  in  that  country,  passed 
through  our  city  on  their  way  to  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago,  where  they  are  to  be  established  as 
a  side  show,  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Java  by  a  realistic  reproduction  of  their  native  village 
life.  These  Javanese  were  accompanied  by  a  large,  in- 
telligent and  benevolent-looking  orang-outang.  At  home 
in  Java,  as  we  were  informed,  this  orang-outang  was  the 
familiar  playmate  of  the  children  of  the  village.  He  was 
good-natured,  well-mannered  and  well-behaved,  leading 
a  sober  and  exemplary  life  among  his  Javanese  neigh- 
bors, respected  for  his  probity,  loved  for  his  docility  and 
enjoyed  for  his  playfulness.  While  he  remained  in  this 
city  he  was  kept  in  a  cage,  but  at  home  he  enjoyed  the 
freedom  of  the  streets  and  the  hospitality  of  any  house 
in  the  village  subject  to  his  choice.  When  the  Javanese 
left  their  ship  and  applied  for  passage  by  rail  to  Chicago, 
the  question  immediately  arose  as  to  whether  this 
orang-outang  was  to  be  transported  as  freight,  or  was  to 
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be  placed  in  the  passenger  classification.  The  answer 
to  this  question  determined  the  rate  of  transportation  to 
be  charged.  And  thus  the  development  theory  thrust 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  a  great  factor  in  commercial 
enterprise.  The  traffic  managers  of  the  connecting  lines 
interested  in  deciding  whether  the  transportation  of  an 
orang-outang  involved  the  question  of  freight  rate  or 
fare,  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  thus  determined 
his  " affinity  with  man,"  as  Mr.  Wesley  would  say.  We 
are  not  informed  as  to  the  authorities  consulted  by  the 
traffic  managers  in  determining  this  question,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  of  some  significance  at  least,  that  careful  investiga- 
tion shows  that  the  determination  was  reached  by  those 
high  considerations  of  prudence  which  should  charac- 
terize every  commercial  undertaking,  to  wit :  the  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  revenue.  Thus  commerce  has 
become  a  party  to  the  controversies  growing  out  of  the 
development  theory. 

Whatever  of  apprehension  you  have  entertained  con- 
cerning the  religious  aspect  that  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  might  engender  being  allayed,  we  may  proceed 
to  say: 

To  all  progress  in  science,  superstitution — not  religion 
— has  interposed  barriers.  Belief  in  the  supernatural  has 
given  away  before  a  broader  knowledge  of  natural  law, 
but  religion  has  lost  nothing  by  this  conquest.  Theology 
deals  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  ;  science  with  the 
physical  universe.  Religion  has  within  its  purvieu  stan- 
dards of  human  duty  and  considerations  of  moral  obliga- 
gations  imposed  upon  being.  Philosophy  has  to  do  with 
the  facts  of  nature  and  the  arrangement  of  these  facts  into 
their  proper  scientific  order  as  cause  and  effect. 

In  all  time  men  have  referred  the  unexplained 
phenomena  of  nature  to  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of 
the  unseen  powers.  It  is  but  yesterday  in  the  history 
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of  man  when  all  malady  was  attributed  to  the  special 
and  direct  agencies  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  science  of 
medicine  was  deemed  an  attempt  to  thwart  the  special 
judgments  of  the  Almighty. 

Dr.  Andrew  White,  in  a  paper  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Popular  Science 'Monthly,  says  that  in  1715, 
a  cellar  digger  having  been  stifled  at  Jena,  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  university  decided  that  the  cause  was  not 
direct  from  the  devil  but  a  deadly  gas.  Whereupon, 
Professor  Loescher,  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
entered  a  solemn  protest  declaring  that  the  decision  of 
the  medical  faculty  "  was  only  a  proof  of  the  lamentable 
license  which  has  so  taken  possession  of  us,  and  which, 
if  we  are  not  earnestly  on  our  guard,  will  finally  turn 
away  from  us  the  blessing  of  God." 

Here  a  professor  of  one  of  the  greatest  universities  of 
that  day  apprehends  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  blessings 
of  God,  unless  the  death  of  those  who  breathed  noxious 
gases  in  cellars  and  deep  mines  were  attributed  to  a 
supernatural  rather  than  to  natural  causes. 

Has  religion  lost  anything  by  the  discovery  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by  the  better 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  that  and  other  gases  in 
deep  mines  and  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  and  of  the  menace 
of  these  gases  to  human  life? 

In  his  very  able  rectoral  address  to  the  students  of  the 
Aberdeen  University,  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  discus- 
sing the  university  ideal,  says:  "The  university  proper, 
however,  can  hardly  be  dated  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  important  particulars  in  its  first  consti- 
tution are  these :  First,  the  separation  of  philosophy 
from  theology.  To  expound  this  would  be  to  give  a 
chapter  from  mediaeval  history;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Aristotle  and  the  awakening  intellect  of  the  eleventh 
century  were  the  main  cause  of  it.  Two  classes  of  minds 


at  this  time  divided  the  Church — the  pious,  devout 
plodders,  such  as  St.  Bernard,  who  needed  no  reason  for 
their  faith,  and  the  polemic,  speculative  divines,  such 
as  Abellard,  who  wished  to  make  theology  rational. 
The  separation  was  effected  and  determined  the  leading 
factor  of  the  university  system ;  the  foundation  was 
philosophy  and  the  fundamental  faculty,  the  faculty 
of  arts. 

In  the  extracts  which  will  be  presented  from  the 
"Philosophy"  of  John  Wesley,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
has  observed  the  distinction  so  clearly  set  forth  by 
Professor  Bain. 

One  of  the  admirable  series  of  St.  Giles  Lectures  on 
the  Faiths  of  the  World  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Flint,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  this,  Christianity  and  its 
relation  to  other  religions  has  found  the  clearest  defini- 
tion, and  religion  itself  a  definition  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory completeness.  Dr.  Flint  says: 

"  Religion  is  the  communion  between  a  worshipping 
subject  and  a  worshipped  object, — the  communion  of  a 
man  with  what  he  believes  to  be  a  God.  It  is  a  relation- 
ship which  supposes  both  distinction  and  unity.  Where 
there  are  no  distinctions  between  the  subject  and  the 
object,  there  could  be  no  religion,  whether  the  self-iden- 
tical unity  were  named  God  or  named  man.  Religion 
supposes  two  factors  which  are  indifferent  yet  related,  so 
far  distinct  and  so  far  akin;  a  Divine  Being  and  a  human 
being;  the  worshipper  and  the  worshipped;  and  as  a 
state  of  mind  and  life,  it  is  the  man's,  the  worshipper's, 
sense  of  relationship  to  dependence  on  the  being  whom 
he  believes  and  feels  himself  bound  to  adore,  to  propi- 
tiate and  to  serve.  This  is  the  generic  notion  of  religion, 
the  idea  of  religion  which  applies  to  all  religions,  how- 
ever rude  and  degrading,  or  however  spiritual  and  en- 
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nobling."  This  is  a  fundamental  orthodox  view  of  the 
nature  and  office  of  religion.  To  accept  this  view,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  the  discovery  of  any  fact  in 
nature,  or  any  series  of  facts  in  physical  science  which 
can  efface  or  obliterate  it. 

My  apology  for  introducing  these  authorized  defini- 
tions of  religion  will  be  found  in  that,  while  I  shall  show 
Mr.  Wesley  to  have  been  in  full  accord  with  Darwin, 
with  Fiske,  and  with  Huxley  and  other  apostles  of  the 
development  theory,  his  opinions  upon  physical  science 
and  the  religious  faith  to  which  his  life  was  devoted  were 
circles  which  nowhere  intersect.  I  therefore  crave  your 
indulgence  for  some  further  and  more  recent  definitions 
which  will  make  the  boundary  lines  between  science  and 
religion  still  better  defined.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says: 

"The  Church,  the  Bible  and  creed  have  been  con- 
founded with  religion.  Religion  is  the  state  of  a  man's 
soul,  its  disposition  and  conduct.  Neither  Church,  nor 
book,  nor  theology  is  of  value  except  as  an  educating 
instrument.  They  have  no  sacredness  of  their  own.  They 
are  mere  servants.  Man  alone  as  a  son  of  God  and  heir 
of  immortality,  has  an  inherent  sanctity." 

The  Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  the 
Arena  for  June;  in  discussing  modern  scepticism,  says: 

"  We  must  distinguish  between  religion  itself  and  its 
accidents  or  incidents.  Religion  is  an  inner  life  of  right- 
eousness. Religion  was  in  the  hearts  of  men  before  it 
went  into  books.  It  was.  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
before  it  went  into  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  in  Jesus 
and  the  Apostles  before  it  went  into  the  New  Testament. 
These  books  record  the  experiences  of  men  who  were 
lifted  into  the  presence  of  God;  but  human  error,  and 
passion,  and  prejudice  stand  side  by  side  with  the  des- 
criptions of  Heavenly  vision.  The  Bible  is  not  the  foun- 
dation of  religion.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  religion.  It 


contains  directions  for  the  religious  life,  but  not  in  Church, . 
or  creed,  or  Bible,  nor  in  any  specific  views  of  them  does 
religion  consist.  These  things  help  to  educate,  but  the 
thing  itself  is  a  good  life.  These  may  furnish  fuel  for 
the  sacrifice,  but  altar,  and  offering,  and  sacred  fire  are 
in  the  human  heart." 

The  lofty  piety  of  these  definitions  is  worthy  of  Mr. 
Wesley  himself.  If  religion  is  the  state  of  a  man's  soul, 
if  its  essential  element  H  a  good  life,  there  can  be  no 
heresy  in  entertaining  the  enlightened  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  in  adhering  to  the  idea  of  the  helio- 
centric system  of  astronomy,  or  in  holding  to  the  evolu- 
tionary relationship  of  the  various  manifestations  of  life 
upon  our  globe.  When  we  enroll  the  great  founder  of 
Methodism  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  accept  the  teaching 
of  Darwin  and  Fiske  are  not  imputing  to  him  heresy 
to  the  noble  faith  he  founded. 

It  does  not,  in  any  part  of  the  great  work  to  which 
attention  is  to  be  called,  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley  that  he  was  calling  in  question  the 
spiritual  truths  of  divine  revelation  in  adopting,  as  a 
part  of  the  ascertained  knowledge  of  his  day,  the  de- 
velopment theory  of  creation. 

Of  Mr.  Wesley's  place  in  the  world  of  theology,  I 
need  not  speak.  His  life  and  teaching  were  a  protest 
against  the  religious  formalism  of  his  time.  The  sect  he 
founded  numbers  its  devotees  by  the  millions.  Not 
content,  however,  to  remain  a  spiritual  teacher  of  men, 
Mr.  Wesley,  with  that  boldness  of  spirit  which  challenged 
the  religious  conservatism  of  his  day,  entered  the  field  of 
natural  philosophy. 

I  beg  leave  to  respectfully  introduce  to  the  attention 
of  the  club  to-night,  two  volumes,  of  about  five  hundred 
pages  each,  of  a  work  entitled  "  Wesley's  Philosophy." 
The  copies  I  present  here  this  evening  were  printed  for 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  in  1823. 
The  work  itself  was  completed  by  John  Wesley  and  its 
preface  is  dated  March  25th,  1775. 

The  title  of  the  work,  which  was  Mr.  Wesley's  own, 
is  somewhat  compendious,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  published.  As  the  title  is  significant,  it- 
is  given  in  full  as  follows  :  "  A  Survey  of  the  Wisdom  of 
God  in  the  Creation :  or,  a  Compendium  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  containing  an  abridgement  of  that  beautiful 
work,  the  Contemplation  of  Nature,  by  Mr.  Bonnet,  of 
Geneva.  Also,  an  Extract  from  Mr.  Deuten's  '  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Discoveries  Attributed  to  the 
Ancients,'  by  John  Wesley." 

The  "Mr.  Bonet"  referred  to  is  Dr.  Charles  Bonet,  a 
distinguished  naturalist  of  Geneva,  born  1720,  died  1793. 
He  preceded  John  Wesley  in  clearly  announcing  the 
doctrine  of  derivitive  evolution,  and  sustaining  his  belief 
by  original  observation  and  research  in  natural  history. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Wesley  says  :  "  I  have  long  desired 
to  see  such  a  compendium  of  natural  philosophy  as  was 
not  too  diffuse,  not  expressed  in  many  words,  but  com- 
prised in  so  moderate  a  space  as  not  to  require  any  large 
expense  either  of  time  or  money;  not  maimed  or  imper- 
fect, but  containing  the  heads  of  whatever  (after  all  our 
discoveries)  is  known,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  either 
with  regard  to  the  earth  or  to  the  heavens.  This  I 
wanted  to  see  in  the  plainest  dress,  simply  and  nakedly 
expressed  in  the  most  clear,  easy  and  intelligible  manner 
that  the  nature  of  things  would  allow,  particularly  free 
from  either  the  jargon  or  mathematics  which  is  mere 
heathen  Greek  to  common  readers.  At  the  same  time, 
I  wish  to  see  this  short,  full  and  plain  account  of  the 
visible  creation  directed  to  its  right  end,  not  merely  to 
entertain  an  idle,  barren  curiosity,  but  to  display  the  in- 
visible things  of  God,  his  power,  wisdom  and  goodness." 


Pausing  at  the  conclusion  of  this  extract  for  comment, 
we  may  render  Mr.  Wesley's  desire  into  briefer  state- 
ment. What  he  desired  was  in  the  smallest  compass  a 
compendium  of  ascertained  knowledge;  that  which  man 
has  concluded  he  has  mastered  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  geology  and  astronomy;  and  the  object  of 
this  work  was  not  merely  to  be  entertaining,  but  to  be 
reverently  dedicated  to  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  the  Almighty. 

Further  in  this  preface  Mr.  Wesley  says  that  he  is 
"largely  indebted  to  the  works  of  the  late  celebrated 
Professor  Flint,  of  the  University  of  Jena,  in.  Germany; 
and  that  his  text  is  in  some  measure  a  free  translation 
from  the  Latin  work  of  Francis  Buddoeus." 

Further  in  the  preface  Mr.  Wesley  apprizes  the  reader 
that  he  has  sometimes  digressed  by  reciting  both  uncom- 
mon instances  of  nature  and  uncommon  instances  of  art; 
and  yet  he  says:  "  This  is  not  properly  a  digression  from 
the  main  design  I  had  in  veiw,  for  surely  in  these  places 
also  the  wisdom  of  God  is  displayed,  even  that  manifest 
wisdom  which  is  able  to  answer  the  same  ends  by  so 
various  means." 

In  a  postcript  to  the  preface  Mr.  Wesley  says: 

"  I  had  finished  the  additions  which  I  had  designed  to 
make  to  the  science  of  natural  philosophy  before  I  saw 
Dr.  Goldsmith's  "  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Na- 
ture." I  had  not  read  over  the  first  volume  of  this  when  I 
almost  repented  of  having  written  anything  on  the  head. 
It  seems  to  me  that  had  he  published  this  but  a  few  years 
sooner,  my  design  would  have  been  quite  superceded." 

He  then  proceeds  to  declare  that  he  has  copied  copi- 
ously from  the  work  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  says  that  the 
accounts  that  the  Doctor  has  given  of  many  animals  are 
taken  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  are  both 
more  accurate  and  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  any 


that  had  been  published  theretofore.  He  says  many  of 
these  he  has  inserted  in  his  work  by  "contracting  thirty 
or  forty  pages  into  four  or  five." 

In  the  preface  to  the  edition  which  I  present  here 
to-night  are  found  these  remarkable  statements: 

"In  process  of  time,  many  important  discoveries  have 
been  made  which  have  been  gradually  assented  to  as 
prejudice  could  give  place;  for,  allowing  that  it  takes  a 
century  to  make  a  discovery,  it  requires  another  century 
to  remove  a  prejudice.  Such  is  the  force  of  attachment 
and  the  power  of  habit  that  when  one's  mind  is  estab- 
lished in  wrong,  it  will  hardly  be  restored  to  right.  The 
modest  efforts  of  reason  are  too  feeble  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  error.  In  those  minds  wherein  ignorance 
and  indolence  have  conspired  against  truth,"  such  a  con- 
spiracy is  too  formidable  to  permit  the  "hope  of  speedy 
reformation  of  popular  wrong.  The  uncultivated  mind 
is  more  prone  to  judge  than  to  investigate,  to  censure 
than  to  aid,  and,  indeed,  in  general,  there  is  not  a  more 
certain  criterion  of  ignorance  than  hasty  and  inconsider- 
ate judgment.  To  our  limited  means  of  knowledge,  the 
varieties  of  beings  are  infinite;  but  not  only  variety  of 
specific  being,  but  the  perpetual  change  and  progression 
of  being  contribute  to  the  diversity  and  scenery  of  nature. 
Of  all  the  vast  variety  of  being  that  everywhere  sur- 
sounds,  we  behold  nothing  permanent,  nothing  durable, 
nothing  exempt  from  change.  The  laws  of  mutation  are 
as  radical  and  as  firmly  established  as  the  laws  of  being. 
The  continued  existence  of  all  creatures  depends  on  suc- 
cessive supplies  of  nutrition,  which  failing  them,  they 
suffer  disorganization  and  death." 

This  preface  is  important  as  showing  thatln  all  that 
Mr.  Wesley  has  published  over  his  signature,  he  believes 
himself  to  be  presenting  only  such  matters  as  have 
been  established  by  investigation  and  research.  He  is 
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keeping  far  within  the  limits  of  ascertained  knowledge. 
Whether  quoting  from  Dr.  Bonnet,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Francis 
Buddoeus,  and  many  other  scientific  authorities,  he  is 
endorsing  the  quotations  and  affirming  the  positions  taken 
by  them  as  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  scientific  testi- 
mony. 

The  issue  between  the  adherents  of  the  development 
theory  and  those  who  hold  to  the  cosmogony  of  Moses 
must  here  be  stated.  The  evolutionists  hold  that  the 
universe  is  an  absolute  unity.  They  do  not  contemplate 
the  various  forms  of  life  as  separate  acts  of  creation,  but 
as  a  unified  act  of  creation,  with  stages  of  progression, 
and  I  quote  from  the  latest  authority  on  this  question. 

E.  P.  Powell,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Our  Heredity  from 
God,"  published  in  1890,  under  the  head  of  "  Unity  of 
Nature,"  says  that  "the  sense  of  unity  that  we  embody 
in  the  words  eternal,  infinite,  universal  and  cosmos  was 
no  more  possible  to  primitive  man  than  the  savage.  His 
were  perceptions,  not  conception,  for  the  most  part. 
The  discovery  of  the  helio-centric  system  of  the  universe, 
the  planetary  laws  of  motion,  the  universality  of  gravita- 
tion, got  up  men's  minds  to  a  conception  so  grand,  so 
severely  simple,  that  we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  bow 
to  its  verity.  This  must  ultimate  in  the  unity  of  man- 
kind. So  a  natural  evolution  came  about  the  superb 
unity  of  nature.  The  revolt  of  the  present  day  is  on  the 
same  line  with  unification.  Evolution  constitutes  a  revolt  - 
against  a  conception  of  the  universe  tfiat  is  not  an  j 
absolute  unity.  It  does  not  consider  as  possible  any 
thing  not  iminent  in  the  universe  itself." 

Mr.  Powell  proceeds  to  say  that  this  conception  is  not 
a  half  century  old.  He  says  :  "  Yet  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  fifty  years  since  theology  declared  this  theory 
authentic.  But  steadily  the  Mosaic  account  gave  way 
before  it.  The  six  days  became  six  vast  periods. 
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Evolution  only  desires  to  push  farther  back  this  myth,  or 
rather  to  dispose  of  it  altogether." 

From  this  author  we  find  the  central  position  of  evolu- 
tion to  be  the  unity  of  creative  effort  as  distinguished 
from  separate  plans,  designs  and  acts  of  creation.  We 
shall  see  how  nearly  Mr.  John  Wesley  was  in  accord  with 
this  idea  of  unity,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Powell's  declara- 
tion that  it  has  had  but  fifty  years'  growth.  At  page  265 
Mr.  Wesley  says  : 

"  To  conclude :  The  same  general  design  comprises 
all  parts  of  the  terrestrial  creation.  A  globule  of  light, 
a  molecule  of  earth,  a  grain  of  salt,  a  particle  of  mouldi- 
ness,  a  polypus,  a  shell-fish,  a  bird,  and  a  quadruped, 
man,  are  only  different  strokes  of  this  design ;  and 
represent  all  possible  modifications  of  the  -matter  of 
our  globe.  My  expression  falls  greatly  beneath  reality  ; 
these  various  productions  are  not  different  strokes  of  the 
same  design ;  they  are  only  so  many  various  points  of  a 
single  stroke,  that  by  its  infinitely  varied  circumvolutions, 
traces  out  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  cherubim,  the 
forms,  proportions,  and  concatenation  of  all  earthly 
beings.  This  single  stroke  delineates  all  worlds." 

In  this  Mr.  Wesley  has  declared  as  emphatically  in 
favor  of  the  unity  of  creation  as  the  most  ardent  evolu- 
tionist could  desire.  Mr.  Darwin,  the  great  apostle  of 
the  development  theory,  says  : 

"  He  who  believes  that  each  equine  species  was  inde- 
pendently created  will,  I  presume,  assert  that  each 
species  has  been  created  with  a  tendency  to  vary  both 
under  nature  and  under  domestication  in  this  particular 
manner  so  as  often  to  become  striped  like  the  other 
species  of  genus,  and  that  each  has  been  created  with  a 
strong  tendency,  when  crossed  with  species  inhabiting 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  produce  hybrids  re- 
sembling in  their  stripes,  not  their  own  parents  but 
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other  species  of  genus.  To  admit  this  fact  is,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  to  reject  a  real  for  an  unreal,  or  at  least 
for  an  unknown  cause.  It  makes  the  works  of  God  a 
mere  mockery.  I  would  almost  as  soon  believe  with 
the  old  and  ignorant  cosmogonists  that  fossil  shells 
had  never  lived,  but  had  been  created  in  stone  so  as  to 
mock  the  shells  living  on  the  sea-shore." 

On  this  same  subject  Mr.  Wesley  says  : 

"All  is  metamorphosis  in  the  physical  world.  Forms 
are  continually  changing.  The  quantity  of  matter  alone 
is  unvariable.  The  same  substances  passes  successively 
into  the  three  kingdoms.  The  same  composition  becomes 
by  turns  a  mineral,  plant,  insect,  reptile,  fish,  bird,  quad- 
ruped, man." 

The  issue  made  by  Darwin  is  that  the  adherents  of 
what  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  theories  of  the  old  and 
ignorant  cosmogonists,  that  each  specie  was  created 
according  to  a  plan,  and  by  the  force  of  a  separate 
creative  act  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  each  has  preserved 
its  form  and  semblance  from  creation  to  the  present  day; 
that  at  the  time  of  their  creation,  all  forms  of  life  were 
brought  before  Adam  to  be  recognized  and  designated 
by  name  ;  that  after  this  recognition  and  designation, 
they  were  sent  forth  to  remain  forever  in  the  immutable 
form  in  which  they  had  been  created. 

In  accordance  to  this,  Mr.  Wesley,  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Darwin,  declares  that  all  is  metamorphosis  in  the 
physical  world ;  that  the  same  composition  passes 
through  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  the  insect,  the  fish, 
the  bird,  the  quadruped,  up  to  man.  Mr.  Darwin  says  : 

"The  most  ancient  progenitors  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vertebrae  at  which  we  are  able  to  obtain  an  obscure 
glance,  apparently  -consisted  of  a  group  of  marine 
animals,  resembling  the  Larvae  of  existing  Ascidians. 
These  animals  probably  gave  rise  to  a  group  of  fishes,  as 
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lowly  organized  as  the  lancelet ;  and  from  these  the 
Ganoids,  and  other  fishes  like  the  Lepidosiren,  must 
have  been  developed.  From  such  fish  a  very  small 
advance  would  carry  us  to  the  Amphibians.  We  have 
seen  that  birds  and  reptiles  were  once  intimately  con- 
nected together ;  that  the  Monotremata  were  reptiles  in 
a  slight  degree  ;  but  no  one  at  present  can  say  by  what 
line  of  descent  from  the  three  higher  and  related  classes, 
animal  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles  were  derived  from 
the  two  lower  vertebrae  classes,  animal  Amphibians  and 
fishes.  In  the  class  of  mammals,  the  steps  are  not 
difficult  to  conceive  which  led  from  the  ancient  Monotre- 
mata to  the  ancient  Marsupials ;  and  from  these  to  the 
early  progenitors  of  the  placental  mammals,  we  may 
thus  ascend  to  the  Lemuridoe  ;  and  the  interval  is  not 
very  wide  from  these  to  the  Simiadoe.  The  Simiadoe 
then  branched  off  into  two  great  stems,  the  new  world 
and  the  old  world  monkeys ;  and  from  the  latter  at  a 
remote  period,  man,  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  Universe 
proceeded." 

In  immediate  comparison  with  this  statement  from 
Darwin,  we  quote  from  John  Wesley,  page  207  : 

"  I  see  the  flying  fish  dart  itself  into  the  air  from  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  having  fins  resembling  the  wings 
of  a  bat.  Herein  it  has  an  affinity  to  birds.  But  I  see 
a  great  animal  advancing  towards  the  sea- shore,  having 
a  head  and  fore-part  like  a  lion,  and  the  hind  part 
resembling  that  of  a  fish.  It  has  no  scales  ;  and  is  borne 
on  two  paws,  that  have  toes  with  fins  to  them.  It  is 
called  the  sea-lion.  He  is  followed  'by  the  sea-calf,  and 
the  hippopotamus  or  sea-horse,  and  by  all  in  general 
of  the  cetaceous  kind.  The  crocodile  and  tortoise  pre- 
sent themselves  to  my  view  in  their  turn  ;  and  I  now  find 
myself  among  quadrupeds.  Without  presuming  to  ac- 
count for  the  ways  of  nature,  we  will  at  present  place 


birds  between  fishes  and  four-footed  animals.  In  this 
order  equatic  birds  are  ranged  immediately  under  the 
flying  fish.  Amphibious  birds,  or  such  as  live  both  on 
land  and  in  the  water,  will  occupy  the  scale  next  in 
course,  and  by  this  means  open  a  communication  be- 
tween the  terrestrial,  equatic,  and  aerial  regions. 

"To  this  new  mansion,  therefore,  is  added  a  new  deco- 
ration. To  scales  succeed  feathers,  which  are  closer 
compacted  and  more  varied :  a  bill  takes  the  place  of 
feet ;  wings  and  teeth  are  to  them  instead  of  fins  ;  lungs 
formed  within,  and  a  different  structure  cause  the  gills  to 
disappear  :  a  melodious  song  follows  a  profound  silence. 
Between  the  cormorant  and  swallow,  the  partridge  and 
vulture,  the  humming-bird  and  ostrich,  the  owl  and  pea- 
cock, the  raven  and  nightingale,  what  a  surprising  variety 
is  there  of  structure,  proportion,  color,  and  song. 

"  Hairy  birds,  having  projecting  ears,  a  mouth  furnished 
with  teeth,  and  whose  body  is  carried  on  four  paws  armed 
with  claws,  are  they  birds  in  reality  ?  Are  quadrupeds, 
that  fly  by  the  assistance  of  great  membranous  wings, 
really  such?  The  bat  and  flying  squirrel,  are  these 
strange  animals  which  are  so  proper  for  establishing  the 
graduation  that  subsists  between  all  the  productions  of 
nature.  The  ostrich,  with  the  feet  of  a  goat,  which 
rather  runs  than  flies,  seems  to  be  another  link  which 
unites  birds  to  quadrupeds. 

"The  class  of  quadrupeds  is  not  inferior  in  variety  to 
that  of  birds.  These  are  two  perspectives  of  a  different 
case,  but  which  have  some  analogous  point  of  view. 
Carniverous  quadrupeds  answer  to  birds  of  prey.  Quad* 
rupeds  that  live  on  herbs  or  seeds,  answer  to  birds  that 
live  on  the  same  kind  of  aliment.  The  screech  owl 
among  birds  is  the  same  as  the  cat  among  four-footed 
animals.  The  beaver  seems  answerable  to  the  duck. 
Quadrupeds  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes. 
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The  first  comprehends  quadrupeds  with  a  solid  foot. 
The  second  comprises  quadrupeds  whose  feet  are  fur- 
nished with  claws  or  toes.  Amongst  quadrupeds  of  the 
first  class,  from  the  stag  to  the  hog,  and  those  of  the 
second,  from  the  lion  to  the  mouse,  what  a  diversity  of 
models,  sizes,  and  motions,  do  we  observe. 

"By  what  degrees  does  nature  raise  herself  up  to 
man?  How  will  she  rectify  this  head  that  is  always 
inclined  towards  the  earth?  How  change  these  paws 
into  flexible  arms?  What  method  will  she  make  use  of 
to  transform  these  crooked  feet  into  supple  and  skilful 
hands?  Or  how  will  she  widen  and  extend  this  con- 
tracted stomach?  In  what  manner  will  she  place  the 
breasts,  and  give  them  a  roundness  suitable  to  them  ? 

"  The  ape  is  this  rough  draught  of  man:  This  rude 
sketch,  an  imperfect  representation,  which  nevertheless 
bears  a  resemblance  to  him  and  is  the  last  creature  that 
serves  to  display  the  admirable  progression  of  the  works 
of  God." 

John  Fiske,  the  greatest  living  apostle  of  the  develop- 
ment theory,  defines  the  issue  between  the  new  and  the 
old  cosmogony,  as  follows: 

"  Still  more  as  we  examine  the  records  of  past  life  upon 
our  globe,  and  study  the  mutual  relations  of  the  living 
things  that  still  remain,  it  appears  that  the  higher  forms  of 
life  including  man  himself  are  the  modified  descendants 
of  lower  forms.  Zoologically  speaking,  man  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  creature  apart  by  himself.  We 
cannot  erect  an  order  on  purpose  to  contain  him  as 
Cuvier  tried  to  do.  We  cannot  even  get  a  separate  family 
for  him.  Man  is  not  only  a  vertebrate,  a  mammal  and  a 
primate,  but  he  belongs  as  a  genus  to  the  cattarrhine 
family  of  apes,  and  just  as  lions,  leopards  and  lynxes, 
different  genera  of  the  cat  family,  are  descended  from 
the  stock  of  carnivora;  back  to  which  we  may  also  trace 


the  pedigrees  of  dogs,  hyenas,  bears  and  seals.  So  from 
various  genera  of  platyrrhine  and  cattarrhine,  apes  includ- 
ing man,  are  doubtless  descended  from  a  common  stock 
of  primates;  back  to  which  we  may  also  trace  the  pedi- 
gree of  mankind  to  lemurs,  until  their  ancestry  becomes 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  rabbits  and  squirrels. 

"Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  scientific  world 
has  come  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  supposing  that  this  conclusion  will  ever 
be  gainsaid  than  for  supposing  that  the  Copernican 
astronomy  will  some  day  be  overthrown  and  the  concen- 
tric spheres  of  Dante's  Heaven  reinstated  in  the  minds 
of  men." 

Professor  Fiske  is  very  confident  that  these  declara- 
tions represent  the  conclusions  arrived  at  only  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Let  us  now  present  the  views  of 
John  Wesley,  written  prior  to  1775,  something  over  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Wesley  says  : 

"  When  we  consider  in  a  general  view  the  composition 
of  men  and  quadrupeds,  we  shall  presently  discern  that 
there  is  with  respect  to  all  of  them  the  same  foundation 
of  structure,  differently  modified  in  different  species.  In 
order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes 
on  those  anatomical  plates  in  which  are  represented  the 
skeletons  of  divers  animals  that  have  been  disected. 
From  man,  the  ape,  and  horse,  to  the  squirrel,  weasel, 
and  mouse,  we  shall  see  throughout  the  same  design,  the 
same  arrangement,  the  same  essential  relations,  except 
in  a  few  particulars.  The  spine,  which  is  formed 
of  a  series  of  parts,  joined  to  each  other  as  by  so 
many  hinges,  bears  to  its  upper  extremity  a  sort 
of  bony  box,  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Some  bony 
arches,  which  on  one  side  are  connected  with  the  spine, 
and  on  the  other  with  a  part  opposite  to  it,  form 
another  more  spacious  box.  The  upper  and  lower 


extremities  are  joined  likewise  to  the  spine  by  different 
interposed  bands,  and  maintain  the  body  in  those  vari- 
ous attitudes  its  exigencies  require.  This  economy  is  so 
generally  observed  that  it  has  even  been  remarked  that 
the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  are  seven  in  number  in  all  the 
species.  Almost  the  same  order  is  to  be  met  with  in 
birds  and  fishes.  It  varies  more  and  more  in  reptiles, 
shell-fish  and  insects.  The  latter,  however,  have  their 
bones,  several  parts  of  which  seem  to  imitate  the  corre- 
sponding one  in  great  animals  ;  but  whereas  among  the 
latter  the  flesh  covers  the  bone,  on  the  contrary,  among 
insects,  the  bone  covers  the  flesh.  In  this  numerous 
class  of  little  animals  nature  has  in  an  especial  manner 
diversified  her  models  the  most,  and  displayed  the  won- 
derful fecundity  of  her  inventions.  In  the  large  parts  of 
the  animal  kingdom  she  pretty  nearly  pursues  the  same 
plan  of  architecture,  and  hardly  diversifies  anything  but 
the  orders.  In  one  we  behold  the  strength  and  majesty 
of  the  Tuscan;  in  others,  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of 
the  Corinthian.  But  when  she  descends  to  insects  she 
seems  entirely  to  change  her  plan,  and  to  retain  as  little 
as  possible  of  her  first  models.  She  seems  at  length  to 
abandon  them  altogether  in  her  formation  of  an  arm  or 
bell-pollypus.  She  constructs  plants  on  still  different 
models ;  but  these  models  retain  in  them  something  of  the 
organization  of  animals,  and  particularly  that  of  insects. 
The  organs  of  respiration  are  almost  the  same  in  the 
plant  and  insect.  Those  parts  which  are  essential  to  life 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  plant, 
that  are  reproduced  by  slips  as  they  are  in  insects.  Those 
plants  which  appear  to  be  most  elevated  in  the  scale 
exhibit  to  us  a  stalk,  branches,  roots,  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit.  A  swine-bred,  an  agoric,  a  liverwort,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  so  extremely  disguised  and  have  in  them  so 
small  a  resemblance  to  plants  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 


the  eye  of  a  strict  observer  in  order  to  know  and  charac- 
terize them.  These  half  vegetable  productions,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  phrase,  seem  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
to  be  what  the  gall-insect,  polypus  and  the  muscles  are 
in  the  animal.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  more  organ- 
ized than  an  amianthus,  a  talc  or  a  crystal." 

Abandoning  the  consecutive  order  of  quotation,  we 
introduce  here,  for  want  of  contrast,  and  in  line  with 
these  quotations,  other  extracts  from  Wesley,  as  follows  : 

"  But  the  scale  of  creation  does  not  terminate  at  man. 
Another  universe  commences  there,  whose  extent,  per- 
haps, compared  to  that  of  this,  is  as  the  space  of  the 
solar  vortex  to  the  capacity  of  a  nut." 

Mr.   Wesley  considers  the   most    primitive    form  of 
organic  life,  or  the  connecting  link  between  the  animal  - 
and  the  vegetable,  to  be  the  polypuses.     He  declares 
his  opinion  that  even  among  these  there  is  great  diversity, 
and  says  : 

"Because  our  knowledge  is  at  present  in  some 
measure  improved,  shall  we  presume  to  think  that  we 
thoroughly  know  it.  Polypuses  have  astonished  us  be- 
cause of  their  first  appearance  there  was  no  idea  in  our 
brain  analogous  to  them,  and  we  had  taken  great  pains  to 
discard  from  it  the  barest  possibility  of  their  existence. 
How  many  animals  are  there  that  are  even  more  strange 
than  the  polypuses,  that  would  confuse  all  our  reasoning 
could  we  discover  them.  It  would  be  necessary  on  that 
occasion  to  invent  a  new  language  in  order  to  describe 
our  observations.  Polypuses  are  placed  on  the  frontiers 
of  another  universe  that  will  one  time  or  another  have 
its  Columbuses  and  Vesputiuses." 

It  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Wesley  that  man,  as  the  result 
of  evolution  had  a  debased  origin.  Nor  did  he  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  element  in  the 
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lower  forms  of  life.  With  a  breadth  of  generosity,  truly 
admirable,  he  asks,  at  page  210: 

"Has  God  created  as  many  species  of  souls  as  of 
animals  ?  Or  is  there  only  one  species  of  soul  in  animals, 
differently  modified  according  to  the  diversity  of  organi- 
zation ?  This  question  is  absolutely  impenetrable  by  us. 
All  we  can  say  concerning  it  is  this:  if  God,  who  has 
always  acted  by  the  most  simple  means,  has  thought 
proper  to  vary  the  spiritual  perfection  of  animals  merely 
by  organization,  his  wisdom  has  so  ordained  it.  At  the 
summit  of  the  scale  of  our  globe  is  placed  man,  the 
master-piece  of  earthly  creation. 

"The  last  mark  of  the  greatness  of  man,  and  of  his 
exaltation  above  other  animals,  is  the  commerce  he  has 
with  his  creator  by  religion." 

We  are  reminded  at  this  point  of  the  analogy  between 
the  definition  of  religion  given  by  Dr.  Fiske  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  essay.  Mr.  Wesley  proceeds: 

"  Wrapt  in  the  thickest  darkness,  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation  are  ignorant  of  the  hand  that  created 
them.  They  enjoy  an  existence,  but  cannot  trace  the 
author  of  life.  Man  alone  soars  to  God,  the  principle,  and 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  adores 
with  the  profoundest  veneration,  and  with  the  most 
lively  gratitude,  the  ineffable  goodness  that  created  him. 

"  In  consequence  of  those  eminent  faculties  wherewith 
man  is  enriched,  God  condescends  to  reveal  himself  to 
him,  and  to  lead  him  as  it  were  by  the  hand  in  the  paths 
of  happiness.  The  various  laws  he  has  received  from  the 
Supreme  Wisdom,  are  so  many  lights  placed  at  proper 
distances  on  his  road,  to  guide  him  from  time  to  eternity. 

"Enlightened  by  this  Celestial  Guide,  man  advances 
in  the  glorious  race  that  is  set  before  him,  and  seizes  the 
crown  of  life,  and  adorns  with  it  his  immortal  brow. 

"  Such  is  man  in  the  highest  degree  of  earthly  perfec- 


tion.  But  mankind  have  their  gradations,  as  well  as  the 
other  productions  of  our  globe.  There  is  a  prodigious 
number  of  CONTINUED  LINKS  between  the  most  perfect 
man  and  the  ape." 

The  limit  of  the  bounds  set  for  this  essay  has  been 
reached.  I  had  marked  for  quotation  many  other  pages 
from  Huxley,  Fiske,  Darwin,  Powell  and  other  author- 
ities, ready  at  hand,  and  analogous  passages  from  the 
works  of  the  learned  divine.  Instead  of  occupying  more 
of  your  time,  I  content  myself  with  the  assurance  that 
the  analogy  between  the  passages  omitted  are  equally 
clear  with  those  given  herein. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  the  gratification 
I  feel  in  finding  that  the  later  authorities  on  evolution, 
including  Professor  Le  Conte,  of  the  State  University, 
have  imitated  Mr.  Wesley  by  finding  in  the  development 
theory  an  impregnable  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence 
and  immortality  of  the  human  soul. 

Ingersoll,  the  Agnostic,  has  said  that  the  conception 
of  immortality  was  a  rainbow  due  to  the  sun  of  hope 
shining  through  the  tears  of  bereavement.  Happily  for 
that  hope,  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  our  race  do  not 
extinguish  it,  but  find  consensus  in  the  conclusion  that 
whatever  the  origin  of  man,  his  is  a  heritage  of  immor- 
tality. Let  us  find  consolation  in  the  belief  that  destiny 
contains  no  decree  of  disinheritance.  Nor  do  I  find  any 
ground  for  apprehension  that  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  of  nature,  or  the  arrangement  of  those 
facts  into  scientific  relation,  whereby  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  successive  and  interdependent  steps 
of  creation  through  the  processes  of  evolution  toward 
higher  forms,  will  weaken  the  religious  aspirations  of  the 
human  soul.  These  are  founded  in  the  moral  conscious- 
ness and  the  inherent  religious  nature  of  man.  They 
will  grow  with  his  growth,  strengthen  with  his  strength,. 
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and  being  a  portion  of  his  spiritual  nature,  will  remain 
unchanged  with  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  their 
lustrous  light  undiminished  by  the  flight  of  time. 

Nor  will  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  or  trust  in 
His  loving  and  Providential  care  of  creation  be  weakened 
in  the  human  mind  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  he  has  ordained  for  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  more  familiar  we  are  with  the  laws  of  nature 
the  more  conscious  we  will  become  of  the  infinite  law- 
giver. 

In  its  sublime  research,  Philosophy 

May  measure  out  the  ocean  deep,  may  count 

The  sands  or  the  sun's  rays,  but  God,  for  Thee 

There  is  no  weight  nor  measure  ;  none  can  mount 

Up  to  Thy  mysteries  ;  Reason's  brightest  spark, 

Though  kindled  by  Thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 

To  trace  Thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark  ; 

.And  though  is  lost  ere  thought  can  mount  so  high  ; 

E'en  like  past  moments  in  eternity. 

Oh  thought  ineffable !  Oh  vision  blest ! 
Though  worthless  our  conceptions  all  of  Thee, 
Yet  shall  Thy  shadowed  image  fill  our  breast, 
And  waft  its  homage  to  Thy  deity. 
God  !  thus  alone  my  lowly  thoughts  can  soar ; 
Thus  seek  Thy  presence,  Being  wise  and  good  !  — 
'Mid  Thy  vast  works,  admire,  obey,  adore  ; 
And  when  the  tongue  is  eloquent  no  more, 
The  soul  shall  speak  in  tears  its  gratitude. 
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